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Now there are two differences associated with the uses of the 
terms denoting intellection and those denoting the ' emotions.' 
(a) The terms describing the ' emotions ' denote a subjective phe- 
nomenon, and those indicating intellection have a more specific 
reference to the object than to the process, (b) The uniformity of 
the objects in intellection is greater than the uniformity of the causes 
or effects in ' emotion.' These two considerations explain very 
readily why ' analysis ' has not been so fully applied to ' emotion ' 
as to intellection. The classification in one of these can be deter- 
mined by the objects and the uniformity of the relation between 
them and the process ; in the other, it is prevented by the absence of 
this uniformity and by the fact that the process is a simple and 
purely subjective one in our conception of it. Thus we are wholly 
wanting in terms to distinguish between the sensuous and the intel- 
lectual pleasures, between, for example, the pleasures of eating and 
the pleasures of art, between the pleasures of a bath and the pleas- 
ures of knowledge. Classification is impossible under such condi- 
tions except we resort to phrases, and even then our distinctions 
would be based upon the differences of causes and objects rather than 
upon differences of function. It is the same with the passions. 
Consequently the main thing that is wanted, is not the elaborate 
analysis which psychologists are apparently demanding, but a defi- 
nite understanding about the one important distinction here ad- 
vanced between reflexive and impulsive aspects of consciousness, 
and then a determination of the functions which these separate 
classes of states exercise in the mental economy. This last problem 
is greatly simplified by proper classification. t ames jj Hyslop. 

Columbia College. 



" BASAL CONCEPTS." — A REJOINDER. 

Space will not permit me to treat exhaustively Professor Alex- 
ander's very courteous and penetrating criticism of Basal Concepts 
in the May number of this Review. But there are several points to 
which I wish to give some consideration. 

I. Causality and Self- Activity. — Professor Alexander thinks my 
distinction between causality and self-activity too absolute, and 
objects that self-activity is itself a kind of causality. I do not mean 
to make the distinction absolute. As one main purpose of my book 
is to ground the phenomenal world in an absolute, I do not recog- 
nize any total breaches between the phenomenal categories and their 
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absolute presuppositions. I employ the term ' causality ' in the 
Kantian sense as a name for the principle of dependence in a time 
series, and my aim is to show that serial dependence is not ultimate, 
but points to some absolute ground. Adopting from Aristotle the 
dynamic concept of being, my doctrine is that causal activity, which, 
in the sense employed, may be designated natural or mechanical, has 
coiled up in it, so to speak, the presupposition of an energy that is 
non-serial and self-active. We may, it is true, deny the legitimacy of 
so restricting the causal category, and may apply the term 'cause' to 
self-activity. Then, if self-activity be admitted as real, the difference 
becomes largely verbal. To the suggestion that self-activity may 
mean a lower form of activity than causality, I would reply that self- 
activity seems to me to be identical with self-determination, and this 
is the highest kind of activity I am able to conceive. 

II. The Epistemological Value of the Absolute. — In my contention 
that the Absolute is the first condition of knowledge and yet must be 
construed under the categories of self-consciousness and personality, 
Professor Alexander detects an inconsistency, and asks what the 
epistemological value of the Absolute is. My treatment may be open 
to the criticism of failing to make clear a distinction which was in 
my mind, between the ground of Ontology and that of Epistemology. 
My doctrine is that being is a necessary condition of knowing, and 
that the Absolute is the first principle of Ontology. This being the 
case, it stands as a necessary presupposition of Knowledge. But 
this is an ontological necessity which does not depend on the ques- 
tion of the intelligibility of the nature of this Absolute. The latter 
question is epistemological, and must be answered, so far as an 
answer is possible, under the categories of consciousness. I think 
the appearance of contradiction vanishes when we distinguish 
between Ontology and Epistemology. The epistemological value of 
the Absolute consists in the fact that the whole process of knowing 
points to it as its necessary presupposition. 

III. The Category of Non-Being. — Professor Alexander and 
several other critics of my book have found difficulty with its doc- 
trine of the negative. Now I do not deny, but rather affirm, that 
there are senses in which non-being is unintelligible. Nevertheless, 
I maintain that it is a necessary datum in philosophy, and I have 
tried to show that it has not received adequate attention in our mod- 
ern thinking. The monistic tendency of modern thought has found 
classic expression in Spinoza. The heart of being in Spinoza's sys- 
system is pure affirmation, with the result that there is no place in it 
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for any sort of conatus, which is nevertheless assumed as necessary. 
The logical result of Spinozism is a dead and motionless universe. 
Later thought, culminating in Hegel, reverted to the lost insight of 
Aristotle, and conceived being as active in its essence, but, in order 
to realize this conception by translating the idea of activity into 
terms of conatus, it was obliged to conceive the activity of being 
dualistically, as involving the negative moment of opposition which 
the positive must overcome. The negative seems to me to be neces- 
sary to ground the idea of energy. And, I think, every one who 
thinks far enough into the problem will admit that, be our conception 
of the real what it may, the elimination from it of the conatus would 
reduce it to complete unreality. I do not think that Hegel has ever 
received sufficient credit for his attempt to restore the negative to 
philosophy. Where I think his work to be unsatisfactory, is in his 
failure to maintain the integrity of the negative as an oppositive prin- 
ciple in the system of reality. Hegel's negative tends constantly to 
lose its identity and pass into affirmation, and the result is a panthe- 
istic tendency for all things to lapse into the motionless sea of pure 
being. 

Regarding the question of the intelligibility of non-being, I would 
offer the following observations. (1) When we distinguish the onto- 
logical from the epistemological question, it becomes comprehensible 
how an element in reality which is ontologically necessary may at 
the same time be epistemologically unintelligible. Now what I 
maintain is that the necessity of non-being is ontological. (2) Agnos- 
ticism may be partly right in its position, and knowledge may come 
up against an unintelligible term in its processes which it is, notwith- 
standing, obliged to affirm as real. What I maintain is that this 
unintelligible term is negative and not positive. This will, I think, 
be found not only consistent with the fact that the limit of knowledge 
is what the Germans call a Hemmung, but also explanatory of it. For 
negation is everywhere a principle of limitation, and we have only to 
carry the negative up into the ontological sphere in order to reconcile 
its unintelligibility, in so far as it is unintelligible, with its necessity as 
a principle of limitation. I think this limitative conception of non- 
being will also make clear in what sense it is to be regarded as a 
negative cause. A Hemmung will simply stand as an obstacle to be 
overcome, and its effects will not be positive, but rather modifications 
of the effects of the positive force of being. It is in this sense that 
relativity as such presupposes non-being as its negative ground, since 
without the negative datum the grounding of relativity by the Abso- 
lute would be unthinkable. 
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IV. Immanence and Transcendence. — Professor Alexander is dis- 
posed to criticize the doctrine of God's immanence in the world. 
He thinks there are no serious difficulties involved in the idea of 
pure transcendence. I think, however, that the effort to realize a 
pure transcendence theory will reveal its difficulties. For the relation 
of God to the world must be conceived primarily as ontological, and 
the epistemological relation will depend on this. Now, if we con- 
ceive God as purely transcendent to the world and therefore to the 
consciousness of man, I think, when we come to consider the episte- 
mological problem, we will strike a dualism that will wreck knowledge. 
It is as a necessary condition of any knowledge of God that I con- 
sider the doctrine of immanence so vital. 

Alexander T. Ormond. 



